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the Astor House and Hon. Seth Low at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

At the latter place Baron d'Estournelles, at the end of 
a short address, showed to those present the badge of 
Commander of the Legion of Honor, which he was about 
to present to Mr. Carnegie. The speakers of the evening 
were Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard, who spoke on 
German Ideals; Mr. Bryan, who made another speech 
quite as impressive as that of the afternoon, and again 
on the moral aspect of war; Archbishop Ireland, who 
proposed putting Christ in the forefront of the peace 
cause; Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador of Mexico, who 
brought a message of congratulation from President 
Diaz ; Prof. John Bassett Moore, who spoke on the work 
already done for arbitration ; Sir Robert Cranston, who 
touched upon the friendly relations between America and 
Great Britain ; and Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose topic was 
the Unification of the World. 

At the Astor House the speakers were Earl Gray, 
Governor-General of Canada, Senor Enrique Creel, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Samuel Gompers, Mr. Bryan, 
Ambassador James Bryce, and President Eliot of Har- 
vard. The remarks of Dr. Hale were received with 
special sympathy and enthusiasm. In connection with 
the dinners, messages were received from the King of 
Norway, the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, 
ex- President Cleveland and others. 

In presenting the badge of the Legion of Honor to 
Mr. Carnegie, Baron d'Estournelles said : " The French 
people recognize what you have done for the cause of 
humanity. They have a grateful appreciation of your 
efforts in the cause of universal peace. In token of that 
appreciation, and that they may give you a lasting memento 
of their consideration, they have delegated me to present 
you with a cross of a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. I now take great" pleasure in doing so." 

The Baron himself pinned the token about Mr. Car- 
negie's neck. After the cheering which followed had 
subsided, Mr. Carnegie said : " This honor is as surprising 
as it is overwhelming. No one knows as well as I that 
it is not deserved, but if a heart keeps on growing larger 
with advancing years, if that merits a cross of the 
Legion of Honor, then I believe I do deserve it, for I 
find that with every year of my life I take more and 
more interest in humanity and devote more of my 
thought to my fellow man. 

" That the cross came from France is doubly sweet. 
I know what an honor the Legion of Honor confers. 
Nobody but men of the highest merit are admitted to 
the honor of that order : nobody but men who have 
really done something are so decorated. I hope that I 
may always merit the honor France has conferred upon 
me, and that she may never regret having taken this step." 

And so the great peace convention came to an end. 



The Government and the Coming 
Hague Conference. 

BY HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Address at the Opening of the National Peace Congress. 

In every country which has reached a high state of 
civilization may be seen the working of two distinct and 
apparently inconsistent motives or principles in national 



conduct. On the one hand, there is the narrow and 
immediately utilitarian motive, and there is the com- 
petitive attitude, fashioned upon the habits of self-pres- 
ervation and self-assertion enjoined by the necessities 
of the struggle for existence. With this motive each 
country pursues specific national advantages, meeting in 
a hard, dry, businesslike way, without sympathy or sen- 
timent, the facts of a world in which there is much sel- 
fishness and greed, in which every nation is primarily 
looking out for itself, and in which there is ordinarily 
some aggressor ready to take advantage of the over- 
trusting and defenseless. 

On the other hand, there is the ethical, altruistic, 
human impulse that presses forward constantly toward 
ideals. Its possessors, loving liberty and justice and 
peace, long to make all men free and safe and secure in 
their rights ; their eyes are fixed upon the ultimate goal 
toward which civilization tends; they are striving that 
better things shall replace the cynicism and selfishness 
and cruelty which have always so widely characterized 
mankind ; they assert principles and set up standards of 
action, which they call upon mankind to adopt ; and 
mankind too often gives theoretical assent, but denies 
practical conformity. In every man's nature there are 
manifestations or traces of each of these impulses; in 
every nation there are many citizens in whom one, and 
many in whom the other impulse strongly predominates. 
As circumstances bring one class of motives or another 
into control of national conduct in different fields of 
national action, strangely variant and inconsistent na- 
tional action results. The same nation may be seen at 
one time hard and practical, at another, or perhaps in 
another field at the same time, exhibiting the highest 
degree of unselfishness and humanity. Under the pre- 
dominance of one motive, national power has been built 
up ; administration has been made effective ; commerce 
has been extended ; material wealth, the matrix of civ- 
ilization, has been created and protected ; the citizens of 
each country have been secured against aggression from 
without ; and, in the slow process of centuries, the code 
of practical rules convenient and necessary to the peace- 
able intercourse of nations has been elaborated. Under 
the predominance of the other motive, the conception of 
individual charity and humanity, which found its highest 
expression in the Christian Revelation, has slowly im- 
pressed itself upon the conception of national duty and 
responsibility. In its development the idea of national 
conscience and national ethics has been forced into the 
international system which formerly acknowledged the 
undisputed sway of selfishness and cruelty, long con- 
demned as immoral in the relations between individuals. 

It is natural that the hard and practical motive shall 
be uppermost in the men engaged in the conduct of gov- 
ernment ; they are endowed with limited and definite 
powers and charged with specific trusts for the benefit of 
their own people ; their duties are to protect and advance 
the interests of their own country, and those duties re- 
late, in the main, to the material interests of their coun- 
trymen ; their specific powers are given to them for that 
specific purpose ; they have no warrant of attorney to 
express or give effect to the benevolent or humanitarian 
impulses of their constituents ; under constitutional gov- 
ernment, as a rule, such expression is not conferred by 
law upon public officers, but is reserved to the people. 
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In the discharge of their international duties govern- 
mental officers have to deal with a world of selfish com- 
petition and ever-present possibility of aggression and 
inquiry, which compel them to think first and chiefly 
of the interest of their own country, as a lawyer argues 
the case of his client. They are constrained by the 
rules of conduct between nations which the experience 
of centuries has shown to be necessary to the peace of 
the world. Among the first of these is that the govern- 
ment of each nation shall attend to its own business and 
not interfere with the internal affairs of every other 
nation. This rule is the chief protection of the liberty 
of small and weak nations against the aggression of the 
strong. To break it down whenever the officers of one 
government disapprove the conduct of another govern- 
ment within its own jurisdiction would be to break 
down the barriers which civilization has erected for the 
protection of the weak, with results as fatal as if the 
executive were allowed to make orders and the judge to 
issue decrees according to their own kindly impulses, 
without regard to the limitations of law. 

THE ALTRUISTIC AND HUMANITARIAN VIEW. 

It is natuial that the altruistic and humanitarian view, 
broader and less immediately practical, shall be taken by 
students and thinkers, by teachers and philosophers, by 
men who, not burdened by the necessity of putting 
theories into practice, are at liberty to look upon the 
world as it ought to be and to urge mankind on toward 
acceptance of their ideals. These men are masters of 
their own power ; they have a warrant from all whom 
their eloquence, their persuasion, their reasoning, or the 
inherent soundness of their ideas bring into agreement 
with them, to press their views upon the world and 
insist upon conformity. In every civilized land their 
numbers, their power and their following have increased, 
most of all in lands where freedom is most perfect and 
justice most pure, until the voices of the few visionaries, 
long ago crying in the wilderness, have become the 
sound of a multitude, and a public opinion of the world, 
insisting upon righteousness and peace among nations as 
among individuals, is beginning to be perceived and to 
effect the national purpose which governments represent. 

It is inevitable that the men who are directed by 
these two widely differing impulses should sometimes be 
impatient of each other. The humanitarian is repelled 
by the hardness of the practical man, who seems unsym- 
pathetic in his failure to act upon views that are cer- 
tainly sound in the abstract and which ought to be 
accepted by all the world. The practical administrator 
is distressed by the urgency of the theorist, who, igno- 
rant of real conditions, urges him to a course of action 
which he knows cannot possibly be taken, or, if it were 
taken under existing conditions, would result only in 
evil. One tends to think lightly of the other as an 
impracticable theorist, and in return is condemned by 
the other as unfeeling and cynical. Both judgments are 
probably often, to some extent, true, but both are gen- 
erally, and to a much greater extent, wrong. Each 
class plays its necessary part in the great work of ad- 
vancing civilization. It cannot be doubted that the 
supreme results for humanity are secured by the union, 
the blending of the two impulses, to the end that national 
selfishness may be the most broadly intelligent and 
humanitarian idealism the most effectively practical. 



THE SYMPATHY OF THE UKITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Your invitation to take part in the opening of this 
Peace Congress has come to me as an occasion to 
declare the alliance and sympathy of the American gov- 
ernment with that other power — the sentiment of hu- 
manity — which in all lands, and most strongly in our 
generation, without fleets, or armies, or titles, or digni- 
ties, or compulsion of force, is leading mankind con- 
tinually to a nobler life. The American people are 
practical, material, strenuous in business, eager for 
wealth ; energetic in production and venturous in com- 
merce ; insistent upon their rights, proud of their coun- 
try, jealous of its power and its prestige ; but there is a 
strain of idealism in the American nature which saves 
our nation from the grossness of sordid materialism and 
makes it responsive to every appeal in behalf of liberty 
and righteousness, of peace with justice and of human 
brotherhood the world over. No American government 
could truly represent its people if it did not sympathize 
heartily with the purposes which this Congress meets to 
promote, and the American government of to-day does 
sympathize heartily with those purposes. In behalf of 
the government, I give you the kindly and appreciative 
greeting of the people of the United States, and wel- 
come you as spiritual kindred of those Americans of 
great heart and clear intelligence who in times past, 
strivirg for ordered liberty and the peace of justice in 
this land, have conferred inestimable benefits upon all 
mankind, and whose memory and example are our most 
precious possessions. 

He is mistaken who depreciates the value of such a 
meeting as this, or regards its discussions as merely 
academic, because its members have not the power 
themselves to give effect to their resolutions. The open, 
public declaration of a principle in such a way as to 
carry evidence that it has the support of a great body of 
men* entitled to respect has a wonderfully compelling 
effect upon mankind. The adoption of a new standard 
of human action is never the result of force or the threat 
of force ; it is always the result of a moral process, and 
to the initiation and continuance of that process public 
assertion and advocacy of the principle are essential. 
When that process has been worked out and the multi- 
tude of men whom governments represent have reached 
the point of genuine and not perfunctory acceptance of 
the new standard governments conform themselves to it. 

THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 

It is a common saying that the world is ruled by 
force, that the ultimate sanction for the rules of right 
conduct between nations is the possibility of war. That 
is less than a half truth. There was a time when the 
official intercourse between nations which we call diplo- 
macy consisted chiefly of bargaining and largely of 
cheating in the bargain. Diplomacy now consists 
chiefly in making national conduct conform, or appear 
to conform, to the rules which codify, embody and apply 
certain moral standards evolved and accepted in the 
slow development of civilization. The continual un- 
ceasing process of diplomatic intercourse by which 
these standards are pressed upon the government of 
every nation, backed by the tremendous power of the 
opinions of the civilized world, enforced by the desire 
for the good opinion and apprehension of the disfavor 
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of mankind, form a strong external restraint upon 
national conduct; and these standards have been created 
by the evolution of moral as opposed to physical forces. 

The value of declaring a principle may be illustrated 
by the effect of the arbitration convention agreed upon 
in the International Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1899. That convention did a little more than to declare 
principles : it provided machinery by which there might 
be arbitration, but it bound nobody to arbitrate, or to 
mediate, or to accept mediation. The machinery pro- 
vided has been but little used ; the arbitrations at The 
Hague have been few and not of the first order of im- 
portance ; yet no one can for a moment question the 
enormous impetus given to the principle of arbitration 
of international controversies in lieu of war by the open 
and public declaration that such controversies ought to 
be arbitrated. 

The thoughts of all men who hope for the peace of 
the world are now turned toward the second Peace Con- 
ference, so soon to meet at The Hague. It is cheering 
to note the difference between the attitude of the world 
toward this Conference about to meet and the way in 
which the world looked upon the first Conference at The 
Hague eight years ago. The generous impulse and noble 
sentiment of the Emperor of Russia which dictated the 
call for that Conference, supported by his great power 
and commanding position, compelled the respect, or the 
appearance of respect, from all the great powers ; yet it 
is safe to say that the prevailing sentiment among the 
powers as to the practical value of the Conference was 
one of polite incredulity, and that the delegates whom 
he had called together met amid an almost universal 
belief that nothing would or could be accomplished. 
The primary object of the call for the first Conference 
— the accomplishment of the great design which Henry 
IV of France conceived three centuries ago for the limi- 
tation of armaments in Europe — failed for the time ; 
yet the Conference accomplished other things of the 
highest value to humanity ; and it demonstrated for 
the first time in the world s history the potent and 
epoch-making fact that a congress of the world's pow- 
ers, convened not to deal with some concrete question 
demanding immediate solution, but convened to consider 
and discuss the application of the general and funda- 
mental principles of justice and humanity under all cir- 
cumstances and to all international questions, can be 
made a practical and effective agency in the govern- 
ment of the world. It developed a new method and a 
new power for the betterment of international conduct, 
far superior to the ordinary rules of diplomatic inter- 
course, far broader in its scope, far nobler in its purpose. 

Upon the eve of the second Conference, whose very 
possibility demonstrates the success and approves the 
wisdom of the first, it seems to me that all men who 
love their fellow men and who hope for the rule of 
righteousness and peace on earth should feel a deep 
sentiment of gratitude toward that sovereign whose 
noble character led him to call together the first Confer- 
ence and an equally deep sympathy with him in the hard 
and difficult task in which he is now engaged of estab- 
lishing constitutional government in his own dominions. 

CONFERENCE HAS UNIVERSAL RESPECT. 

The second Conference is about to meet, amid uni- 
versal recognition that it is of practical significance ; it 



commands respect; its possibilities are the subject of 
solicitude ; the resolutions which it may reach are antici- 
pated as of probable potency in the affairs of nations ; 
it is not regarded as an occasion for mere academic dis- 
cussion, but finds its place among the agencies by which 
the world is governed. I cannot doubt that it will 
accomplish much for the benefit of mankind ; that in 
many things it will bring the practice of nations into 
closer conformity with those great principles of conduct 
to which nations have accorded such ready assent in 
theory, but such reluctant compliance when their par- 
ticular interests are involved. The first Conference 
relegated to a future Conference the consideration of 
three broad general questions affecting the conduct of 
nations toward each other : First, the rights and duties 
of neutrals ; second, the inviolability of private property 
in naval warfare ; and third, the bombardment of towns, 
villages and ports by a naval force. It is understood 
that all these subjects shall be considered at the second 
Conference. The first Conference also adopted two 
resolutions relating to naval and military armament. 
The first was : 

" The Conference is of opinion that the restriction of 
military charges, which are at present a heavy burden 
on the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of 
the material and moral welfare of mankind." 

The second was : 

" The Conference expresses the wish that the govern- 
ments, taking into consideration the proposals made at 
the Conference, may examine the possibility of an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armed forces by land and 
sea and of war budgets." 

The government of the United States has been of the 
opinion that the subject-matter of these resolutions 
ought to be further considered and discussed in the 
second Conference ; that the subject is in the nature of 
unfinished business and cannot be ignored, but must be 
dealt with ; that there ought to be at least an earnest 
effort to reach, or to make progress toward reaching, 
some agreement under which the enormous expenditure 
of money and the enormous withdrawal of men from 
productive industry for warlike purposes may be reduced 
or arrested or retarded. We have not been unmindful 
of the fact that the question is one which primarily and 
in its present stage concerns Europe rather than America ; 
that the conditions which have led to the great arma- 
ments of the present day are mainly European condi- 
tions, and that it would ill become us to be forward or 
dogmatic in a matter which is so much more vital to the 
nations of Europe than to ourselves. It sometimes 
happens, however, that a state having little or no 
special material interest in a proposal can for that very 
reason advance the proposal with the more advantage 
and the less prejudice. The American government ac- 
cordingly, at an early stage of the discussion regarding 
the program, reserved the right to present this subject 
for the consideration of the Conference ; several Euro- 
pean powers have also given notice of their intention to 
present the subject. It may be that the discussion will 
not bring the second Conference to any definite and 
practical conclusion ; certainly no such conclusion can be 
effective unless it meet with practically universal assent, 
for there can be no effective agreement which binds 
some of the great powers and leaves others free. There 
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are serious difficulties in formulating any definite pro- 
posal which would not be objectionable to some of the 
powers, and upon the question whether any specific 
proposal is unfair and injurious to its interests each 
power must be, and is entitled to be, its own judge. 

Nevertheless, the effort can be made ; it may fail in 
this Conference, as it failed in the first; but if it fails, 
one more step will have been taken toward ultimate suc- 
cess. Long continued and persistent effort is always 
necessary to bring mankind into conformity with great 
ideals ; every great advance that civilization has made on 
its road from savagery has been upon stepping-stones of 
failure, and a good fight bravely lost for a sound princi- 
ple is always a victory. 

USE OF FORCE TO COLLECT DEBTS. 

The government of the United States has also con- 
sidered that the second Hague Conference might well 
agree in putting some limitation upon the use of force 
for the collection of ordinary contract debts due by one 
government to the citizens of another. 

It has long been the established policy of the United 
States not to use its army and navy for the collection of 
such debts. We have not considered the use of force 
for such a purpose consistent with that respect for the 
independent sovereignty of other members of the family 
of nations which is the most important principle of inter- 
national law and the chief protection of weak nations 
against oppression. It seems to us that the practice is 
injurious in its general effect upon relations of nations 
and the welfare of weak and disordered states, whose 
development ought to be encouraged in the interests of 
civilization, and that it offers frequent temptation to 
bullying and oppression and to unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable warfare. It is possible that the non-payment of 
public debts may be accomplished by such circumstances 
of fraud and wrongdoing or violation of treaties as to 
justify the use of force as a last resort ; but we hope to 
see an international consideration of the subject which 
shall discriminate between such causes and the simple 
non-performance of a contract with a private person, and 
to see a resolution in favor of reliance exclusively upon 
peaceful means in cases of the latter class. It may well 
be that the principle of arbitration can be so extended 
in its application that the class of adventurers who have 
long been in the habit of trading upon the necessities of 
weak and distressed governments may be required to 
submit their often exorbitant and unconscionable de- 
mands to an impartial tribunal before which both parties 
can be heard both as to the validity and the amount of 
their claims and the time and manner of payment to 
which they are entitled. The record of the cases sub- 
mitted to arbitration during recent years shows that the 
total awards of the arbitral tribunals have amounted to 
a very small percentage of the demands submitted. It is 
difficult to resist the inference that the claims of private 
citizens who seek the good offices of their own govern- 
ment to obtain payment from other countries generally 
need investigation by fair tribunals rather than immediate 
and peremptory enforcement. 

HOPE FOE A. SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN ARBITRATION. 

In the general field of arbitration we are surely justi- 
fied in hoping for a substantial advance both as to scope 
and effectiveness. It has seemed to me that the great 
obstacles to the universal adoption of arbitration is not 



the unwillingness of civilized nations to submit their de- 
mands to the decision of an impartial tribunal ; it is 
rather an apprehension that the tribunal selected will 
not be impartial. In a dispatch to Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote dated March 5, 1896, Lord Salisbury stated this 
difficulty. He said : 

" If the matter in controversy is important, so that 
defeat is a serious blow to the credit or the power of the 
litigant who is worsted, that interest becomes a more or 
less keen partisanship. According to their sympathies, 
men wish for the victory of one side or another. Such 
conflicting sympathies interfere most formidably with 
the choice of an impartial arbitrator. It would be too 
invidious to specify the various forms of bias by which, 
in any important controversy between two great powers, 
the other members of the commonwealth of nations are 
visibly affected. In the existing condition of interna- 
tional sentiment, each great power could point to nations 
whose admission to any jury by whom its interests were 
to be tried it would be bound to challenge ; and in a 
litigation between two great powers the rival challenges 
would pretty well exhaust the catalogue of the nations 
from which competent and suitable arbiters could be 
drawn. It would be easy, but scarcely decorous, to 
illustrate this statement by examples. They will occur 
to any one's mind who attempts to construct a panel of 
nations capable of providing competent arbitrators and 
will consider how many of them would command equal 
confidence from any two litigating powers. 

"This is the difficulty which stands in the way of 
unrestricted arbitration. By whatever plan the tribunal 
is selected, the end of it must be that issues in which the 
litigant states are most deeply interested will be decided 
by the vote of one man, and that man a foreigner. He 
has no jury to find his facts; he has no court to appeal 
to, to correct his law ; and he is sure to be credited, justly 
or not, with a leaning to one litigant or the other." 

STUMBLING BLOCK IN THE WAY OF ARBITRATION. 

The feeling which Lord Salisbury so well expressed is, 
I think, the great stumbling block in the way of arbitra- 
tion. The essential fact which supports that feeling is, 
that arbitrators too often act diplomatically rather than 
judicially ; they consider themselves as belonging to di- 
plomacy rather than to jurisprudence ; they measure their 
responsibility and their duty by the traditions, the senti- 
ments and the sense of honorable obligation which have 
grown up in centuries of diplomatic intercourse, rather 
than by the traditions, the sentiments and the sense of 
honorable obligation which characterize the judicial 
departments of civilized nations. Instead of the sense 
of responsibility for impartial judgment which weighs 
upon the judicial officers of every civilized country, and 
which is enforced by the honor and self-respect of 
every upright judge, an international arbitration is often 
regarded as an occasion for diplomatic adjustment. 
Granting that the diplomats who were engaged in an 
arbitration have the purest motives, that they act in 
accordance with the policy they deem to be best for 
the nations concerned in the controversy ; assuming that 
they thrust aside entirely in their consideration any in- 
terests which their own countries may have in the con- 
troversy or in securing the favor or averting the dis- 
pleasure of the parties before them, — nevertheless it 
remains that in such an arbitration the litigant nations 
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find that questions of policy, and not simple questions of 
fact and law, are submitted to alien determination, and an 
appreciable part of that sovereignty which it is the 
function of every nation to exercise for itself in deter- 
mining its own policy is transferred to the arbitrators. 

An illustration of this view is to be found in the fact 
that one of the features of the extraordinary advance 
made by the nations of South America in the arts of 
peace is the development of arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes, and especially boundary disputes, to a greater 
degree than in any other part of the world. This has been 
facilitated by the almost complete detachment of South 
American politics from the international politics of Eu- 
rope ; so that it has been easy for the South American states 
to find arbitrators who neither knew nor cared for any 
political question in South America, and who therefore 
have been able to determine the questions before them 
with sole reference to the merits of the question, as a 
trained and upright judge decides a case submitted to 
his court. 

What we need for the further development of arbi- 
tration is the substitution of judicial action for diplomatic 
action, the substitution of judicial sense of responsibility 
for diplomatic sense of responsibility. We need for ar- 
bitration, not distinguished public men concerned in all 
the international questions of the day, but judges who 
will be interested only in the question appearing upon 
the record before them. Plainly this end is to be at- 
tained by the establishment of a court of permanent 
judges who will have no other occupation and no other 
interest but the exercise of the judicial faculty under 
the sanction of that high sense of responsibility which 
has made the courts of justice in the civilized nations of 
the world the exponents of all that is best and noblest 
in modern civilization. 

THE WORK OF THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Let me add a few words of warning concerning your 
anticipations of what the second Peace Conference is to 
do. Do not expect too much from it. 

It is an essential characteristic of such a conference 
that it shall deal not with matters upon which the nations 
differ, but with matters upon which the nations agree. 
Immaterial differences may be smoothed away; mis- 
understandings may be explained ; consideration and 
discussion along lines that do not run counter to any 
immediate and specific interest may work out methods 
of applying general principles in such a way as to pre- 
vent future differences; progress may be made toward 
agreement upon matters which are not yet ripe for com- 
plete adjustment, — but the moment an attempt is made 
to give such a conference any coercive effect, the moment 
any number of nations endeavor to use the conference 
for the purpose of compelling any other nation to do 
what it deems inconsistent with its interests, that moment 
the conference fails. 

Such a conference is an agency of peace : not the peace 
of conquest, but the peace of agreement ; not enforced 
agreement, but willing and cheerful agreement. So far 
as the nations can go together in such an agreement, the 
conference can go, and no further. 

Many lovers of their kind, certain that the principles 
which they see so clearly ought to be accepted of all 
men, are unmindful of the many differences which divide 
the nations in the competition of trade and wealth, for 



honor and prestige ; unmindful that the selfishness and 
greed and willingness to do injustice which have marked 
all human history still exist in the world; unmindful 
that because of these the instinct of self- protection en- 
genders distrust and suspicion among the nations ; and 
they will be sadly disappointed because the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 does not realize their dreams and usher 
in "the parliament of man and the federation of the 
world." But let them take heart. A forward step will 
be taken ; an advance will be made toward the reign of 
peace and justice and righteousness among men, and 
that advance will go just so far as the character of the 
great mass of civilized men permits. There lies the true 
measure of possibility and the true origin of reforming 
force. Arbitration and mediation, treaties and conven- 
tions, peace resolutions, declarations of principle, speeches 
and writings, are as naught unless they truly represent 
and find a response in the hearts and minds of the multi- 
tude of the men who make up the nations of the earth, 
whose desires and impulses determine the issue of peace 
and war. 

The end toward which this assemblage strives — the 
peace of the world — will be attained just as rapidly as 
the millions of the earth's peoples learn to love peace 
and abhor war ; to love justice and hate wrong doing ; 
to be considerate in their judgment and kindly in feeling 
toward aliens as toward their own friends and neighbors ; 
and to desire that their own countries shall regard the 
rights of others rather than be grasping and overreaching. 
The path to universal peace is not through reason or in- 
tellectual appreciation, but through the development of 
peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men ; 
and that this development, slow though it be as measured 
by our short lives, is proceeding with steady and unre- 
mitting advance from generation to generation no student 
of history can question. The greatest benefit of the 
Peace Conference of 1907 will be, as was that of the 
Peace Conference of 1899, in the fact of the conference 
itself; in its powerful influence moulding the characters 
of men ; in the spectacle of all the great powers of the 
earth meeting in the name of peace, and exalting as 
worthy of honor and desire national self-control, con- 
siderate judgment and willingness to do justice. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When a 
man speaks for millions he must be more cautious 
than when he speaks for himself, for he may not 
be sure that in speaking for a million he is saying 
what the million would say ; but when he speaks for him- 
self he knows that he has authority, at least from one, to 
express himself. Here in this gathering one can ex- 
press the hopes that are entertained by increasing 
numbers throughout the world, that the time is not far 
distant when man, instead of settling his disputes as 
animals settle their differences, will settle them upon the 
basis of brains and reason. [Applause.] 

We must not complain if, when we read what is said 
here by people from different nations, we detect some 
difference between the hopes they express and the con- 
duct of the nations from which they come. It is not 
strange that our highest ideals should be above our own 



